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The meeting of the Society will be held at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, and December 28-30 are the dates tentatively agreed upon, 
pending a definite announcement of arrangements by the Sub-Section 
on International Law of the Pan-American Scientific Congress. As 
usual, a detailed program will shortly be printed and sent to each member 
of the Society, giving the dates of the different addresses and discussions. 
The meeting will close with the customary banquet, with the President 
of the Society as toastmaster. 

THE PAN-AMEEICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGEESS 

The First Pan-American Scientific Congress sat at Santiago, Chile, 
from December 25, 1908, to January 5, 1909, and was the first scientific 
congress in which representatives from all of the American Republics 
were present. Three Latin-American Congresses had met — namely, at 
Buenos Aires in 1898, at Montevideo in 1901, and at Rio de Janeiro in 
1905. Exclusively Latin-American Congresses showed that at least the 
scientists of the Latin-American world were willing to come together, 
and their success apparently suggested the possibility of an Ail-American 
Congress, which should include representatives from the United States. 
An invitation was extended to the United States and accepted. The 
various institutions of learning sent representatives, good feeling pre- 
vailed, and the desire was expressed on all hands to have the next meet- 
ing in the United States. The Congress unanimously voted in favor of 
holding the meeting here, the United States accepted the invitation, 
and the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress will meet in the last 
days of the current year and in the opening week of 1916 at Washington 
under the auspices of the Government of the United States. 

A congress of this kind has a very large program, as the aim and pur- 
pose is to bring together leaders of thought, scholars, and publicists of 
all the American countries, and to have subjects included in the program 
of a general interest to all the American countries, in which American 
scientists are interested, and in the discussion of which they will partici- 
pate. The First Congress was divided into nine sections, in one of which 
the subject of international law received a great deal of attention. The 
point of greatest interest was that raised by Sefior Alejandro Alvarez of 
Chile as to whether there can be said to exist a special American inter- 
national law. Sefior Alvarez presented a paper on this subject, as did 
also Professor Sa Vianna of Brazil. As the result of very great discussion 
the Congress adopted the following resolution: 
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The First Pan-American Scientific Congress recognizes that in the New World 
there exist problems sui generis and of a character completely American; and that 
the states of this hemisphere have regulated by means of more or less general treaties, 
matters which interest only themselves or which, though of a universal interest, have 
as yet not been incorporated in a world-wide convention. In this last case there have 
been incorporated in international law principles of American origin. The sum of 
these materials constitutes what may be called American problems and situations 
in international law. The Congress recommends to all states of this continent that 
in their faculties of jurisprudence and the social sciences, there shall be given special 
attention to the study of this subject. 

As pointed out in an editorial comment in the Journal for April, 
1909, 1 the mover of this resolution, Serlor Alvarez, "did not desire to 
propose the establishment of a separate system of international law, but 
intended merely to point out the fact that on account of the diversity of 
origin of political institutions, of historical development, and of natural 
conditions, there exist on the American continent a series of special and 
characteristic problems which require special attention, and which can- 
not be solved by a merely imitative study of the established principles of 
European international law. As in certain matters, America has led the 
way in the past, so also, in the future, it is desirable that her countries 
should have a definite American policy in international law naturally 
flowing out of the special conditions of their political and economic life." 

The main purpose of the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, 
according to an official statement issued by the Secretary General the 
Honorable John Barrett, "will be to increase the exchange of knowledge 
and bring about a better understanding of the ways in which the several 
Republics can work to the advancement of science, the increase of cul- 
ture, and the promotion of trade, commerce, and mutual helpfulness." 
It is stated that the Latin-American countries will avail themselves 
generously of this opportunity for Pan-American solidarity of action in 
intellectual interests, that each country has been requested to select its 
most eminent writers to prepare papers and that the most distinguished 
men of affairs and education have been invited to write upon or discuss 
the subjects described in the preliminary program, a copy of which was 
sent to each member of the American Society of International Law last 
spring. The United States Government has asked our foremost scien- 
tists, leading societies and educational institutions to co-operate in every 
way possible in order to insure the success of the congress. 

^ol. 3, p. 429. 
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The program of the Congress has been divided into nine main sections, 
and each section is sub-divided into sub-sections. There are 45 sub- 
sections, each with a special committee and program. The official 
announcement states that 

Section VI on International Law, Public Law, and Jurisprudence will doubtless be 
one of the most important sections of the Congress. The subjects to be discussed 
in this section have always taken a prominent place in Pan-American conferences, 
owing to the long-established and well-known investigating interest of eminent 
publicists in the Latin-American countries. The Chairman of this section is Mr._ 
James Brown Scott. 

The topics for discussion in the Sub-Section on International Law, of 
which Mr. Charles Noble Gregory is Chairman, have been given in the 
preceding comment in connection with the program of the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Society. It will be noted that the question of American 
problems of International Law figures in the program of the Second as 
it did in the program of the First Pan-American Scientific Congress. 

The other two sub-sections of Section VI, namely, the sub-sections on 
Public Law and Jurisprudence, contain topics for discussion which will 
doubtless interest not a few members of the Society. 

The topics for discussion in the Sub-Section on Public Law, of which 
the Honorable Simeon E. Baldwin is Chairman, are: 

1. The preferable definition of public law. 

2. The relations of public law to international private law. 

3. Public law as affecting legal procedure, in civil causes. 

4. Criminal law and procedure, with special reference to the scope and limits of 
Jury trials and the several theories for the punishment of criminals, and differences 
between the criminal procedure of States following the civil law, and those following 
the common law. 

5. The effect on American public law of our written constitutions. 

A. In their bearing on the sovereignty of the State. 

B. Constitutional provisions making treaties law. 

6. Presidential and parliamentary government on the American continent. This 
topic is suggested particularly to open discussion as to the means for preventing any 
lack of due co-operation between these two branches, including the admission of 
cabinet ministers to a voice in debate. 

7. Is there an American public law that can be differentiated from that of other 
continents? 

A. The work of previous Pan-American Congresses will be considered. 

8. The historical evolution of public law. 

9. The permanent elements of public law. 

10. The invocation of public law as a rule in war. 
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The topics for discussion in the Sub-Section on Jurisprudence, of 
which Mr. Eugene Wambaugh is Chairman, are: 

1. A comparison of the substantive private law of two or more Latin-American 
countries. 

2. A comparison of the substantive private law of a Latin-American country with 
that of one of the United States. 

3. To what extent do Latin-American countries and the United States differ in 
giving weight to judicial decisions as binding precedents? 

4. Recent law reforms in any one of the American countries. 

5. The extra-territorial effect of statutes. 

6. To what extent is it desirable and practicable to have uniformity of law through- 
out the Americas? 

7. How may lawyers of one country be most easily and effectively made acquainted 
with the laws of another country? 

The deliberations of the Congress will be based according to the 
subject-matter to be discussed in the various sub-sections. In addition 
to the general sessions of the Congress, there will be joint sessions be- 
tween the different sections and sub-sections. Several of the leading 
associations of the United States, concerned with the investigation of 
subjects of pertinent interest to some of the sections of the Congress, 
have received and accepted invitations to meet in Washington at the 
same time and to hold one or more joint sessions with a section or sub- 
section of corresponding interest. As stated in the preceding comment, 
the American Society of International Law will meet in connection 
with the Sub-Section on International Law of Section 6 and the partici- 
pants in this sub-section will be invited to attend and take part in the 
meeting of the Society, so that for all practicable purposes the meeting 
of the Sub-Section and of the Society will be a joint meeting. The 
official announcement concerning membership in the Congress reads as 
follows: 

The following persons will be members of the Congress: 

The official delegates of the countries represented. 

The representatives of the universities, institutes, societies, and scientific bodies 
of the countries represented. 

Such persons in the countries participating in the Congress as may be invited by 
the Executive Committee, with the approval of the countries represented. 

All writers of papers. 

All members of the Congress shall be entitled to attend its sessions, to take part in 
the debates and to receive a copy of such publications as the Executive Committee 
may issue. There will be no membership fee of any character. 
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Headquarters for the Congress have been established in the Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D. C, and the Shoreham Hotel has been 
designated as the headquarters for Section VI in which the members of 
the American Society of International Law are particularly interested. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

The origin and preliminary steps toward the formation of the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, which was founded October 12, 
1912, are given in detail in the editorial comments of the Journal 
for October, 1912, p. 949 and January, 1913, p. 163. Briefly stated, 
for the last four years a movement has been on foot to found a na- 
tional society of international law in every American Republic, making 
in all twenty-one national societies, which will affiliate with an American 
Institute of International Law, to be composed of five members recom- 
mended by each of the national societies, making in all 105 members of 
the Institute. The local societies are the national element; the American 
Institute is the international element. The two, as becomes American 
institutions, are federated one with the other, and the principle of local 
government and of election obtains. The members of the American 
Institute are not to be indiscriminately chosen, but recommended by 
the national bodies from among their membership. Every member of a 
national society may, upon complying with the constitution and by- 
laws of the American Institute, be an associate member and take part 
in all the proceedings of the Institute of a scientific character. It is 
hoped that each national society will be a center for the study and the 
popularization of the principles of international law within the particu- 
lar country, whereas the Institute will give direction to the work of the 
local societies and will consider the topics selected for its study and 
investigate from the broad, international standpoint that must neces- 
sarily be the case when an equal number of publicists of each of the 
countries come together to discuss questions of an interest to all. 

The organizers of the American Institute are now happy to announce 
through the columns of the Journal that a national society of interna- 
tional law has been formed in each of the following American Republics: 
Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela in addition to the 
United States. That is to say, national societies exist in nineteen of the 



